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it is as much a 12 of common humanity 
and common prudence to prevent the diffuſion 
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of the diſeaſe N the found part of the 
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| The 1 4 of an individual coughs | to bee con- | 
ſulted, , but by means conſiſtent with that of 
the whole, That philanthropy which, in its 
eagerneſs to ſave ſome lives, overlooks the 
danger to which it thereby expoſes many 
others, is a falſe philanthropy, becauſe it (+ 
counteracts its own intention. i, "for, in- 
ſtance, 1 in, the time in which the plague un- 
happily occupied fo. large a "ſhare i in. our Bills 
of Mortality, it had been diſcovered, that the 
| only effectual remedy conſiſted | in the expoſure 
of the patient to freſh air, and if in conſe- 
quence of this diſcovery, thoſe who were ſuf- 
wu under this terrible malady were carried 


8 A 2 about 


047 
about the ſtreets of the metropolis, inſtead of 
retiring to unfrequented places in the country, 
it is; cafily ſeen, that, though the patients 
- themſelves might be relieved, the community 


at large would ſuffer by their mode of obtain- 
ing that relief, 


s Gbſervation will apply to all iltagidb 
dit orders, in which. the al are ſurrounded 
with 3 an atmof phere of noxious vapours, per- 
nicious t to ig who happen to breathe i in It, 
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Abos 6 zthers, it 2 apply to the Stnall 
Pox; wi ith limitation indeed on. the Gn emi 
becaule the diſeaſe” can be received but on 
but w W ith peculiar force on the other, wil 
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A compariſon has been made of deaths by 
the Stnall Pox, in proportion to the whole 


number of burials, in 42 years preceding the 


introduction of Inoculation, with deaths in 
the ſame number of years ſucceeding that in- 


ttöduction; a mode which ſeems tinexceptions 


able for meafuring the ſucceſs of Inoculation, | 


becauſe, whether the number of inhiabitants 
be more ot lefs in otie period than the other, 
che proportion in ſo extenſive a compaſs of 
yeats between the general mortality, and the 
particular mortality f this diſeaſt, in equa ny 
indicate rhe comparative ſtate of "vigour or 
decline in Whi ch. it Rands. | EP n Wan 
0 Lil tt Oo Stlinigzis 10 en 
The keſblt & "ls compare! is, Ina "is 
Stall Pox has "ircrealed * tyery 7 contiderably n 
its farality during the lat er 5 5600 » "Bit £% 
ſaid, that this increaling aut cannot be 
owing to * becaüfc, upon exam 
nation, it appears to have exited! during "the 
former period "of years. This is admitted 
with this addition, that the progres: of mor- 
 tality ity, during the latter period, has been rathet 
accelerated than interrupted ; "for Dr. urin 
ſtates the Proportion dying ih 1800 by the 
Small Pox for the 20 years, fromm 1667 to 1686, 
both incluſive, compared with tte p ropottion 
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dying in the next 22 years, to be as 714 to 72. 
But a fimilar compariſon of the ſame number 
of years laſt Paſt, ſhews the proportion to be 
as 77 to 106. How can this be accounted, 
for? Suppoſing the unknown cauſe of the 


inereaſe to have ſubſiſted in both periods, how 


happens it, that the amazing ſucceſs with 
which Inoculation has been attended reſpecting 
thoſe who were the ſubjects of it, has not 
corrected the virulence of the diſeaſe, and 
leſſened the number of its victims! ? This Was 
the conſequence that Jurin, and the favourers 


of ee in his time, expected from it; 


and this was the mods Pointed out by. them- 
ſelves for attaining a knowledge of this con- 
ſequence. The. concluſion. which preſents, it- 
ſelf to a candid Inquirer is, that the benefits 
derived to individuals have been more than 
balanced by. the. evils which, have ariſen from 


N the contagion. | The want of care 


Bay ting, 45 00 much difarmed the pra 


of their caution. _ * Theſe are natural and ob- 


vious ſuggeſtions. But they preſs hard upon 


2, favour Altem, which venerates Inocula- | 
tion 
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tion almoſt to à degree of ſuperſtition, and 
will ſcarcely allow the practice, however con- 
ducted, to be tinctured with any portion of 
human fallibility. For this reaſon, great in- 
genuity has been exerted to evade them. 
Sometimes improvements in the air of Lon- 
don, and in the treatment of the ſick, have 
been ſuppoſed to alter the former proportion 
between the whole number dying, and the 
deſtruction occaſioned by the Small Pox; 
though the improved method of treating this 
diſeaſe be particularly notorious, and the ad- 
vantages of air univerſally allowed. Others 
ſuppoſe a greater ſupply of new ſettlers from 
the country than in former times. But the. 
metropolis of a great nation will always be 
the crouded mart of buſineſs and of pleaſure. 
One writer is of opinion, that the Small Pox 
is a permanent evil, propagated by contagion, 
and therefore not affected, like other diſorders, 
by the alterations in London which promote 
cleanlineſs, or by any partieular conſtitution 
of the air. Whilſt another writer attributes 
nearly all to an epidemic conſtitution of air, 
and ſuppoſes very little, if any thing, to 
depend upon contagion. This laſt writer, in 


Monthly Ledger, Vol. I. p. 352. 
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particular, thinks that the diſeaſe by Inocula- 
tion is ſcarcely infectious, and that there is no 
danger of extending the natural diſeaſe by. it, 
though every precaution be omitted: the 
endeavour. to inculcate which idea directs his 
whole evidence, and pervades. his whole trea- 
tiſe. The learned author ſeems hen to have 
judged rightly, that the practice of the Society 
for inoculating the poor at theirown habitations, 
could be defended upon no other principle. 
When he was forced from this entrenchment by 
a cloſe. inveſtigation of his teſtimonies and his 
arguments, and by a plain appeal to facts, he 
caught hold of the ſum of good and evil; the 
horns of the altar, by which he hoped to ſave 
his ſyſtem from utter perdition. The contro- 
verſy which drove him to this ſanctuary, it 
pleaſes and ſuits the writer, whole letter I have 
now under conſideration. to eall “ frivoloys,” 
Others, depending upon vague and ill founded 
eſtimates of the increaſed number of houſes in 
the metropolis, in oppoſition to calculations 
fairly deduced from the Bills of Mortality, 
contend for an increaſed population. And 

laſtly, the argument reſpecting the ſum of 
good and evil, which urges, that, granting 
ſome evil * ** ee by an OY” 
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Inbedlation, more good accompanies it, has 
been echoed and 8 from different 
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Upon ſuggeſtions of this bet: ſome . 
which contradict each other, and are neither 
ſupported by regular proof, nor by the ſum 
of probabilities, the plan for an indiſcriminate 
Indculation n of the Poor in London at their 
own Habitations has been formed, in which it 
is boaſted, in ſpite c of all precautions and re- 
ſtrictions which have hitherto been rhought 
neceſfary*in contagious diſorders,” that narrow” 
— 1 little courts where children are con- 
mually 7 playing,” houſes where every floor has 
See inhabitants, are proper places for 
giving rife to a diſorder, whöſe igeptity is at 
lift reluctantly confeſſed to reſide in its con- 
tagious qualit7 . And this paradox the ano- 
nymous writer of ee * O. Lertſom, 
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His firſt argument is meant to oppoſe the 


concluſion drawn from the Bills of Mortality, | 
| reſpefting an increaſe of deaths in the article 


of Small Fox, to avoid which he ſuppoſes an” 
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thinks may now contain a million; and he is 
ſurprized that the Bills indicate no ſueh in- 
creaſe by a greater number of burials, though 
his, inference. in favour, of Inoculation myſt 
depend upon an increaſed, number of inhabi- 
tants uit hout a proportionate increaſe of burials. 
This <: difparity between the number of re- 
" corded deaths, and the augmented number 

of people, he ſoon after perceives to be 
a neceſſary. appendage; to his argument, and 
recites ſeveral reaſons which have been ad- 
vanced to account for i it. Such as a greater 
degree of ſalubrity of the air, diſcoveries R 
dicine, and the retirement of the opulent, 
who are ill of chronical diſeaſes, to die in the 
counery. He however, at length, rejects them 
all, and declares the myſtery to be inexpli 
cable; but he ſtill adheres to his opinion of 
an increaſed population, which is thus left in 


the air, like the flying Iſland of Lapura, 


en any viſible nN 
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into the cauſe, it may be expected that he is 
at leaſt, ſure: of tho effe#; eſpecially when he | 
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appears to think the diſcovery of ſo much 


importance, r 00) prevent, I ſuppoſe, fu- 
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ture conteſts for the Walt bf it, he modeſtly 
declines” that - honour, and attributes it to 
his correſpondent, and to a writer in the 
Monthly Ledger, under the ſignature of J. S. 
The proof of the fact is conveyed in theſe 
words: The Bills for the five years 1701 
70g, amounted to 105,453, thoſe for the 
| © five years 1710—1714, to 113,977, and 
e thoſe' for the five. years 15711575; only 
to 110, 887; yet that there muſt have been 
4 a very great addition to the numbers of 
4 London wirhin che preſent century, will be 
. allowed by every thinking man, -who finds 
no viſible diminutien of population with 
„ ſuch a prodigious: augmentation of build. 
$6 ing n And he ſubjoins a 'remark, that, 
in the ten years 17341743. both incluſtve, 
| the” butials amounted to a far greater number 
tkan before, or ſinee; Which is well accoHte d 
for by the intemperate uſe of ſpititubus liquors 
during that Period, and the conſtquenr un- 
hain of che cy. Now,” not t0 inſiſt 
upon knowing who: thoſe thinking men are 
that are able to make this v//ble compariſon 
between the preſent century, and the pa; 1 
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the writer in the Monthly Ledger, to hom he 
Ades, but a ſmall portion of his reaſoning 
upon the ſubject. Vet the reaſoning which, 
in his own hands, is ſo forcible, „that no 
« thinking man can deny it, in the hands of 
that other writer, appears to him **.not quite 
7 concluſive.” . So What was of little or no 
value in the hands of another, became tranſ- 
e into e aol by 8 touch of 
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2 vriter e his argument with can- 

ur and ingenuity ,'.., He infers from a 
number of burials in the twelve years 
between 1674 and 1687, than in the twelve 
years between 1750 and 1963, the firſt being 
263,786 and the latter 253,986, that the 
Bills, of Mortality are not a, Proper. | baſis 
;whereon..to. build: calculations for aſcertaining 
the number of inhabitants becauſe it would 
then follow, that the city was more populous 
ia the firſt period than in the laſt ; for the fal- 
ſity of which concluſion, he refers to a map 
of London publiſhed in 1673, in which he 
| obſeryes. 4 great part of Goodman's Fields, 
Nef Spitalfields, and all to he. north. of 
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Rene to be open ground. Can it be . 
<- rationally ſuppoſed,” he adds;-<< that all theſe 

« additions of building, to the amount per- 

<« haps of one fourth of the whole: city, have 

„ added nothing to the number of inhabi- \ 

< tants ?“ It 1s certain, chat in the large pariſh 

of Mary bone, which comprehends a very exten- 

ſive tract of ground to the north of Piccadilly, 
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| viding to London, great additionh Kos been 
made to the number of the houſes of the city; but 
that they have made none to the number of in- 
habitants, as calculated from the Bills, is plain, 
becauſe thoſe pariſhes are not included in them. 
That our anceſtors were > ſatisfied" ith" much 
leſs room. than the preſent race of inhabitants, 
will be univerſally admitted; and that they 
ſuffered much from the cloſeneſs of their _—__ ” 
ation, together with their neglect of cleanli- 
neſs, appears from the plague's having ſo great 
a ware er the N of the laſt 1. x 
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The prchectton of the higher ſtories beyond 
the lower, in the ſpecimens which yet remain 


of the antient architecture of this city, is alſo 
2 confirmation of the inconveniences which 
_ 1 laboured under for want of 
It ſhould beſides be obſerved, that 
the pres No formed from the. Bills depend 
not altogether upon the burials; but rather 
bene births, as checked and compared 
* the- burials. On the whole, it appears 
to me, that the Bills, which; though in ſome 
| reſpat nteſarity defective, are notwithſtand- 
ing kept with conſiderable 1 
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4 Jon has doubled its inhabitants, yet, within the walls, 
« they have decreaſed; and ſo rapidly for the laſt 30 


«years, as to be now reduced to one half. Phe like 


may be obſerved of the 17. pariſhes immediately with- 
« gut the walls. Since 1730, theſe pariſhes ' have been 
«| dcreaſing fo faſt, Mat the annual burials iu them have 


„ ſenk from 8672 to 5432; and are now lower than they 
6c were before the year 1660. In Weſtminſter, on the 


8 81 and the : 23 out pariſhes f in Middleſex and 


* | Surry, ual burials have fince 1660 advanced 


* from about 4000 to 16000. Theſe facts prove, that 


8 London are now much lefs\ crouded 
* together than they were. It appears, in particular, 


7 that within the walls, the inhabitants take 2s much 
„ room to live upon; as double their number did ſor- 


«« merly.— The very ſame (concluſions may be drawn 


„ from an examination of the chriſtenings. 


Obſervations, &c. by Dr. R. Price, 3d edit. p. 191. 
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authentic data for calculating the number of 
inhabitants, than general reaſonings from the 
viſible boundaries of the city. In other points 
| they are allowed their du weight. In eſti- 
mating the value of life, and of annuities 
depending on lite, they form in a conſiderable 
degree the baſis of the eſtimate, and it is an 
additional proof of their authenticity, that the 


\ value of life, as deduced: from them, differs 


from the value of life, as deduced from obſer- 
vations made in other places, as great eitles 
may, from various er e differ in 


has: bellies. en | 
argument from a variation in the ſalubrity of 
the ſeaſons, of the beneſit of which he ſup- 
poſes the Small Pox, as a diſeaſe depending 
upon contagion, does not partake?” A plea, 
which, though I apprehend not valid, admits, 
by endeavouring to account for the increaſed 
proportion of numbers dying by the Small 

Pox, the authenticity of the Bills. To con- 

clude that London is more populous now 

than formierly,” beciilſe with a great augen- 
tation of buildings there is no viſible dimi- 
nution of people, is 4 concluſion which the 
premiſes will not warrant. For, beſides that 
a great part of thoſe additional buildings are 
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* the Bills of Mortality, the eye is 

no proper judge of ſuch prodigious numbers 
as this city contains. A ſtranger, who had 
no other method of determining the number, 
but by a general view, could not poſſibly 
have aſcertained whether the army of Xerxes 
contained a million of men, or only 600,000. 
Such multitudes bewilder the eye, eſpecially 


when ſeen at different times and places, as they 
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Admitting, * that en num- 
ber of Small Pox deaths amongſt an equal 


% number of people, has really occurred 
* ſince than before the introduction of Inocu- 


lation,“ the Letter-writer ot to aſſign 
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„ evil js diminiſhed, by habit ;, that the, diſcaſe, 


< has-been ſo long exiſtent in the metropolis, 
6; „that it is become familiar t 0 the inhahitants, 
* who are conſequently; Ne cautious of avoid- 
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rather the frequency of the diſeaſe of late 
years that has thus familiarized it, than the 
ſmall addition which 42 years make to the 
whole duration of the diſeaſe in this country. 
The familiarity, which is thus deſtructive of 
caution, furniſhes a ſtrong argument for guards 
ing better againſt the contagion; arid the im- 
propriety of increaſing the familiarity, and 
leſſening the — is Es more manifeſt. 
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The ſecond Faphoftigt is, that “ an in- 
* ereaſed conflux of -freſh people from the 
. country,” has poured in upon the metro- 
polis, 2. whoſe fears of the Small Pox have 
e been eonquered by ſtronger incitements of 
e pleaſure or intereſt than their anceſtors 


ek 42" But this extraordinary acceſſion 


would atigment the number of inhabitants, 
and E ol increaſe the number of bu 
rials, which does not appear from the Bills 
to be true; and the diffuſion of the dileaſe 
over the country, by the frequent Inoculations 
which have taken place of late years, muſt 
diminiſh the number of thoſe new comers, 
who are obnoxious ä — 
ſuppoſition.” ei Sago! $69150 17 2501769 
Sto 37. norman ono 5 5 es . 
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The, third aſſigned cauſe why, the increaſo 


in queſtion ought not to be. attributed to 


Inoculation, is, that it has exited; from the 
firſt appearance of it in che Bills * in proof 
of which, this writes brings the abſolute num- 
ber.of. deaths, hy the Small Poꝝ in ſeries, of ten 
years each from 1635. forgetting. that the ab- 
ſolute number of deaths, which excludes. all 
conſiderations. of variation in che number of 


inhabitants, cannot give an accurate idea of 


the decline or incteaſe of the mortality. The 


continuation of ſuch jncreaſe, however, under 


a milder ſtate of the diſorder, and an im- 
proved mode of treating it, infers a conclu- 


hone: which appears 10, me 40, ſtand in the 
higheſt degree of probability, if it does not 
amount to a demonſtration, that it is owing 
to the increaſe, of 8 wwe: * 1 
of Precautions, - IF 
— nngos-: 1 817 
Having thus diſpelled the doubts dich 
had been ſtarted concerning the authenticity 
of caleulations deduced from the Bills of 
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Mortality; and alſo thewn, that nd cauſe can, 


with ſo much probability, be aſſigned for the 


continued increaſe of deaths by. the Small 
1 as the diffuſion of contagion, it will 
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de impoſſible to admit the application of the 
doctrine which the Letter- writer holds forth, 
of preferring a greater certain good to a 
leſſer contingent evil,“ ſuppoſing it to be 
true, and, eee ere 1. — 
in other caſes 1 
ot 53503 Hie 0 : 220090 11 "1 
But the unlimited adeniMion of ſo b Peru. 
bee a guide to human actions, 
as the opinion concerning the quantity of 
good and evil ultimately to reſult from them, 
is exceptionable and dangerous. All partial ill 
may poſſibly be univerſal good, but it does not 
follow that we are to do evil that good may 
come of it. In the common tranſactions of 
life, a man weighs in his on mind the be- 
neſits and the inconveniences, the good and 
n which are likely to enſue, and deter- 
mines according to the greater apparent goed 
but this right of determination muſt not he 
allowed to interfere with the life, the liberty, 
the property, or the reputation of others. 
An oppreſſed people may derive great advan- 
tages from the death of tlie arbitrary king, 
or the wicked miniſter, who oppreſſes them; 
but is it therefore lawful to aſſaſſinate him ? 
* may ariſe from _y circulation 
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-of thoſe treaſures, which a miſer keeps uſeleſsly 
hoarded in his cheſt; but is it therefore right 
to rob him? The fire of London in 1666 was 
a great calamity to the unhappy ſufferers, 
though, by making room for improvements 
in the city, it has been attended with very 
beneficial conſequences; but will theſe for- 
tunate conſequences juſtify the perſons (if 
there really were any) who ſet it on fire, even 
ſuppoſing their motives were good, and that 
they actually * — \canſequences * 

WI linen tb 10 Ane big Sn On i 2 

This laſt inſtance Gag is particuldiſly ms 
vary the practice of the Society, only. 
with this difference, that in the latter, fe is 
concerned, in the former, property. Fires, 
ariſing from unknown accidents, are frequently 
break ing out in various parts of the city; to 
prevent Which, they mean to ſpread a general 
conflagration throughout the whole, without 
aſking the conſent of the inhabitants, in the 
vain hope of conſtructing it anew in ſuch 
_— as to present fires ee 

A VIEW! 1 N e kd 54 

1 hope to receive the — nie 
for helping him to this fimile, which I con- 
ceive, with ſubmiſſion, is more ſuitable to the 
inſtitution, than tliat which he has produced 
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of „ puniſhment deſigned only for the guilty, 
„ being ſometimes unhappily inflicted on the 
„innocent through-the'fallibiliry' of human 
judgment“; in which I own myſelf at a 
loſs to diſcover the point of ſimilitude. To 
act upon the principle in queſtion (the quan- 
tity of good and evil) both the one and the 
other muſt be ſeen and compared. In the 
inſtance before us of puniſhing the innocent, 
who's it that ſees, compares, and determines ? 
Not the law; for it acknowledges no ſuch 
puniſhment. Not the judge; nor the jury; 
for if they ſaw the evil, if they knew the 
accuſed to be innocent, or accepted defective 
evidence, and yet condemned him to die, 
they would, in the eye of conſcience, be guilty 
of murder. It is the corrupt and perjured 
witneſs only that beholds the evil, and com- 
mits it for what falſely appears to him a 
greater _ the gratification of ſome nm 
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«Dub le „ be ſakd, Ak the Letter-w 
ork to thoſe rare inſtances, in je poten 
out any corruption of evidence, guilt is im- 
puted to the innocent by an uncommon con- 
currence of ſuſpicious circumſtances. This 


= Letter, p. 14. 
very 
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very infrequency, however, and the great 
caution which is uſed. to prevent ſuch, an 
unfortunate deciſion, deſtroy all. ſimilarity 
between the practice of the Courts of Juſtice, 
and that of this Society. That the advan- 

tages of. ciyilization. bring with them ſome 
neceſſary evils is true: but it is alſo true, that 
the foundation of aſſociating for the purpoſes 
of civil ſociety lies in an union of intereſts, 
a conſent of parties, a mutual compact; of 
which ſolid foundation the complaint is, that 
this inſtitution is totally deſtitute, and there- 
fore no ſimilitude will hold. A body of men, 
3 ſociety, a ſtate, have no doubt as much 

right to determine for themſalves on a delibe- 
rate eſtimate of the probable: reſult of mea- 
ſures as an individual; and in point of moral 
rectitude, are under the ſame reſtrictions with 
reſpe&t to other ſtates or ſocieties. With 
regard to their own. members, they are not 
Juſtified, according to the principles of. natural 
law, in expoſing the life of a citizen, but in 


caſes of neceſſary e IR 
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But if this poſition is permitted to ope- 
rate againſt the practice in one inſtance, it 
* muſt likewiſe operate againſt it in another. 
Af the Society's Inoeulations are condemn- 
„ed, Baron Dimſdale's, mentioned in his 
Thoughts, p. 32, 33, as conducted under 
* his own direction in the town of Hertford 
in 1770 and 174, will not ſtand excul- 
<<. pated 81 If this indeed be true, it mili- 
tates againſt the Baron's practice, whoſe pre- 
cations mult then have been, in ſome degree, 
ineffectual, but with ſtill greater force againſt 
the practice of the Society, who inoculate 
page cy any precautions at all. 


Let us, however, ade whether it be a 
fact. N 5 37 i 14> 34 2105 Taz 1 | 3 
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Baron Dimſdale, in his Thoughts &c. 
ſtates two modes of public Inoculation, which 
n been aa ed e, in the A of Hertford. 

The « one, to mnie as ; many of the inha- 
bitarits of any town or village as could be 
perſuaded, to ſubmit to 1.— This i is the e plan 
of ne — nl 
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The other, to inoculate,” by general agree- 
ment of tlie inhabitants of a town or diſtrict, 
the whole of them together. This is the plan 
of General Inoculations in the country, which, 
for obyious teaſons, is impracticable in Lon- 
neden e ee doc 
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The Bain adds! * e Waden 
of the contagion being propagated by Ino- 
culation have occurred in the firſt” partial 
method; an objection which Au. 4 _= 
tiori of young" it in 2598-5 amt MA? 


* lie has foünd as litter: merhod pra 
cable and A * 
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But NE "LockiFaititer' "_ Aube his 
. for defiring to ceinfound this evident 
diſtin&ion. He —_ that the influence of 


Sift Ir" 10 11 7 and on ST 

C een . — the Thoughts, | 
xc. expreſſive of the advantages experienced from. this 
mode of Tnoculation, and afts,' # Could the ableſt ad- 
4 yocate for Inoculation have ſaid a ſtronger thing in its 
« favour ?” As if one, who had practiſed Inoculation ſo 
much, were not an advocate for it, when properly con- 
ducted. 
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a General Inoculation at Hertford myſt have 
extended to Ware, becauſe the Inoculated 
would obey no reſtrictions, and therefore thar 
there was as much probability of ſpreading 
the diſeaſe by a General Inoculation of the 
whole .number of inhabitants at Hertford, as 
by inoculating in London, in narrow ſtreets, 
in little courts, on ground-floors, where chil- 
dren continue to play before the door during 
the whole illneſs. To recite this concluſion 
is to refute it. The Inoculation of a town or 
diſtrict in the country is a ſubject of public 
notoriety. Whoever chuſes may eaſily avoid 
the danger, and whoever wilfully runs into 
it muſt blame his own imprudence. If a 
man wantonly treſpaſſes on grounds, where 
notice is given that ſteel-traps and ſpring-guns 
are ſet, he muſt abide che conſequence of his 
own raſhneſs; but if theſe inſtruments of de- 
ſttruction are placed, without notice, in the 
public path, they who put them there muſt 
be anſwerable for the event. Reſtrictions, to 
which obedience is expected, muſt be prac- 
ticable and eaſy 3 and if ſuch are neglefted, 
che fault lies with thoſe who diſobey them, 
not with him who injoins chem, nor with. the 
practice, abſtractedly conſidered, to which 


they relate. It would be a doctrine entirely 
8 D novel, 
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novel, to charge to the account of the phy- 
ſician the patient's breach of his rules; or to 
blame the practice of phlebotomy (for in- 
ſtance) becauſe the impatience of the diſeaſed 
may have occaſioned the operator to wound 
a tendon. If the plan of Baron Dimſdale were 
adhered to, I do not apprehend, that the in- 
habitants at Ware, or the traveller at an inn in 


' Hertford, could have been expoſed to hazard 


by a general Inoculation there. But if any 
inhabitant of Ware ſhould be imprudent 
enough to deſpiſe the warning, and ruſh into 
the danger; or if any inoculated patient at 
Hertford ſhould frequent the public inns, or 
aſſociate with the uninfected at Ware, it is 
a a diſorderly conduct for which ſome remedy 
may be wiſhed ; but it is no neceſſary con- 
ſequence of the practice of General Inocula- 
tion, nor does it involve any charge againſt 
the phyſician. The individuals alone muſt 
anſwer for their own raſhneſs or negligence. 
Adultery is too frequently conſequent upon 
marriage; but it is by no means the neceſſary 
reſult of that inſtitution, and therefore not 
marriage, but the guilty parties themſelves 
muſt bear the blame. The propoſed plan 
for Inoculating the Poor- diſclaims all notice, 
| oa all —— and therefore muſt itſelf 
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be anſwerable-for the extenſion of the natural 
diſeaſe occaſioned by it, as the neceſſary in- 
evitable reſult of the principles on which it is 


founded ”. * 


But the Letter- writer tells us, that *© the 
4 natural diſeaſe is a perpetual reſident in 
“London ,“ and in the ſpace of three or 
four years makes its progreſs through every 
diſtrict, however ſmall'; that therefore the 
worſt Inoculation can do, is to accelerate its 
return: . that e e has the double 
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In a note, p · 18. 20 VERY p- 33. this writer 
retorts upon Baron Dimſdale, and inquires, What 
«© care was taken in the two great families, whoſe ſer- 
«© vants contracted the Small Pox from inoculated pati- 
_ «© ents under the Baron's own direction? Should thoſe 
*“ ſervants, have been permitted to remain in their re- 
| © ſpective infected families? Now, by taking advan- n 

tage of errors in tranſcribing or printing, it may eaſily 
be proved, that i in p. 17, this author has written falſe | 

nmar. ; It is true that a printed liſt of errata, paſted 
on the firſt leaf, corrects the error. It was juſt Toi in the 
- Baron's Obſervations &c,” The: omiſſion of a few lines 


is thus pointed. U . vel Poe 


al « 55. 6% 1. 3. alter inoculated add, Both heli? pad 
„ giren affurances of having had che Small Por at the 
. time-ofcheing hired, on which account they were eon : 
. ringed in de family withour icon f danger,” 


s Letter, p. 20. 
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advantage of anticipating an epidemic con- 
ſtitution of air, and diminiſhing the quantity 
of infecting matter. 


The diminution of the quantity of inſecting 
matter is admitted, as far as it regards the 
Inoculated themſelves, but no farther. For 
if Inoculation be juſtly chargeable with the 
extenſion of the natural diſeaſe, the quantity 
on Nez nl will be Ow n. 


That. a quinitivp of contagion ee exiſts 
in London, is evident from the weekly fata- 
lity; but at what irregular periods it returns 
in particular diſtricts, it is impoſſible to aſ- 
certain. It is, however, a plain dictate of 
common ſenſe, that the more extenſive the 
cauſe is, the more extenſive will the effect 
bez and if Inoculation ſurely, in the mode pro- 
poſed by the Society, be allowed, as it now is, 
capable of propagating the natural diſeaſe, 
the increaſe of contagion,” and of evil pro- 
duced by it, will inevitably follow. The 
dreadful conſequences, which the Letter - 
writer enumerates as proceeding from the na- 
tural diſeaſe, furniſh therefore a ſtrong argu- 
ment againſt the incautious practice which 


; © Letter, p. 22, 
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he defends, however mild, eaſy, or ſhort, the 
artificial diſeaſe may be. 


But Inoculation “ anticipates an epidemic 
* conſtitution of air.” This epidemic con- 
ſtitution of air, like the wand of a magician, 
is ſuppoſed to be endued with qualities equally 
wonderful and occult; for, if we may believe 
the relator, it monopolizes the privilege of 
ſpreading. the Small Pox, and-will not ſuffer 
the natural contagion, though of a malignant 
kind, to operate within its own ſphere of 
action: an incomprehenſible principle of 
repulſion, which another writer ſeems deſirous 
to attribute alſo to Inoculation . The Let- 
ter-Mriter here deſerts his leaders, and ex- 
preſſes himſelf with more ſobriety. He re- 
preſents an epidemic conſtitution to mean that 
ſtate of air, which facilitates the reception 
and operation of the variolous effluvia. The 
Small Pox is not a native of this country, 
nor can it be propagated here without con- 
tagion. All that ſeems intelligible of an epi- 
demic conſtitution of air, as it relates to this 
An ve n 1 e even to the 


* e ers} &e. p. 21. N „ Letter 
to Sir Robert —_ M9: 


plague 
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plague itſelf *, is this. The air is an hetero- 
geneous fluid, abounding with an immenſe 
variety of particles perpetually exhaling from 
the whole family of nature, ſome of which 
are friendly, and ſome inimical to health and 
life. In proportion as the friendly particles 
abound, the air is in a ſalutary ſtate, and as 
the contrary influence prevails (as particularly 
in great heats and calms ſucceeding much 
moiſture) it becomes more noxious. In the 
former ſtate it poſſeſſes: the power of diſſolving 
and aſſimilating, to a certain degree, the 
noxious effluvia ariſing from diſeaſed perſons; 
but if the quantity of theſe effluvia exceed 
the power of the air to diſſolve it, that cir- 
cumſtance will reduce the air to the latter 
ſtate, in which the deſtructive extent of the 
diſeaſe will _ be proportionate to the quantity 
of undiſſolved contagious particles with which 
it is loaded. The air of a goal or an hoſpital, 
where, the diſcaſed are crouded together in a 
ſmall ſpace, ſaturated with ſuch a miaſma, is 
a repreſentation in miniature of that diſtem- 
pered ſtate, of air, which is called epidemic. _ 
Next to this, the cloſe chambers, the confined 

ſituations, in which many of the poor reſide 

in London, the narrow alleys, un. N 


2 See Mead on the Plague. 


ſages, 
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ſages, where. the want of circulation renders . 


the air already unwholeſome, and perhaps 
barely fit for the functions of life, will, with 
the admiſſion of an infectious diſeaſe, give 
another ſtrong idea of an epidemic conſtitu- 
tion. Thus the practice of the Society is 
well calculated to create this epidemic, which 
indeed this writer acknowledges and defends. 
* Theſe narrow ſtreets and little courts,” ſays 
he, if they could boaſt a total exemption 
„ from the natural diſeaſe, would doubtleſs be 
« very improper places for the practice of Inocu- 
* /ation; but' ſooner, or later, the natural 
« diſeaſe will moſt aſſuredly vifit them; and 
the children of their inhabitants, when 
„actually under, or at leaft when juſt reco- 
« yered from it, will as aſſuredly play with 
their companions” ; and where, in this 
„ caſe, can be the difference between an epi- 


e demic produced by Inoculation in June 


41779, and an epidemic produced by natural 


<< contagion in June 1780? There. is ſurely . 
e no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the ſubjects who 


> contract it in one caſe, would not have 
of contracted it in * other From all 


This is, however, a fa more eafily ſuppoſed than 
admitted. The natural dale i molly oo Fore 1 
permit theſe juvenile ſports, 2 

Letter, p. 25. * U aas 
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which it appears, that a promiſcuous Inocu- 
lation in cloſe confined places, which Dr. 
Watkinſon, and the phyſician to whom this 
Letter is addreſſed, repreſent: to be attended 
with no danger, may - poſſibly become the 
very hot-bed of an epidemic, and excite it 
before its natural period. But though there 
may be no difference between the miſchievous 
effefts of the natural and artificial epidemic, 
can this writer really diſcern none in the 
cauſes ? If, as is generally admitted, one in 
fix die of thoſe who catch the natural diſeaſe, 
death * muſt be the certain conſequence. of 
thus artificially extending it; and is there any 
other diſtinction between Aſliclions and crimes, 
chan chat the former are occaſioned by the 


n Examination of 2 Charge, 4 Letter to Sir Robert 
Barker. 
This argument cannot, nnn be re- 
cartel againſt the practice of Inoculation, which, when 
judiciouſly conducted, and the ſubjects properly choſen, it 
will be difficult, I apprehend, to prove to be the cauſe of cer- 
tain death to any inoculated perſon, Another evident line 


' ef Sikh; har leh whowy inecileed; take the 


diſeaſe with their own conſent ; thoſe who receive it from 
the inoculated, have no option in the caſe, This diſ- 
rinQion cannot be too often inculcated, — There is no 
doubt, but that the inoculated Small Pox is leſs infec- 
tions chan the natural; but that the one ſhould be caught 
by © the moſt inſtantaneous interview,” the other only 
by an approximation of ſoa Gonfiderable 4 duration,” 


10 a ſuppoſition without proof, * 21. 
| — 
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| band of nature, the latter by the hand of man h. 
If there be any earthly. power competent to 
determine that ſome individuals muſt, againſt 
their conſent, be ſacrificed" to the welfare of 
the whole, it muſt ſurely be that power alone, 
whoſe duty it is to ſuperintend that whole,” 
to wit, the [legiſlature or government. Tet 
Puffendorf is of opinion, that the ſtate itſelf 
has no right to deliver up an innocent citizen 
to certain death, without his own concurrence, 
to avoid the moſt imminent danger of ruih to 
the republic. - How much more forcibly 
will this opinion apply to a caſe; where not 
the ſtate, but a few individuals, dlaim this 
right, and where the innocent victims stare 
many inſtead of one. Can à practitioner un- 
feelingly ſay to a parent, who has loſt a child 
by the natural diſeaſe thus anticipated; If 
„your child had not died now, it nigbi have 


died in the next year?“ Or is it probable 


that the parent would be ſatisfied with ſuch 
a reply? D'Alembert, in his Melanges de 
Literature (Amſterdam 1567) attempts to 
ſhew, that the advantages of Inoculation are 
very difficult to be elimarer, if 1 it = allowed 


4 1w 
e De Jure Nat. et Gent. Lib. 8. c. 2. 
4 The reader is deſired to remember, that nothing 
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dave be have Gd wth epalogy for prev 
ing a fatal contagion,» that if death hap- 
pened now, it was nothing but an antici 
Aeon of the evil. for it muſt Happen at 
«. ſame period or other? An argument hieh 
win equally: juſtify manſlaughter, and which, 
* an perſuaded, the. Society willonot think 
themſelves n to the Letter writer for 
8 * | 
510600 f 70 it 20 oz u eflieb nig 
tian ef avily/ in aghin: held. forth. in reply to 
Baron: Dimſdale's objeRions, . that: the So- 
ecetys practice mi endanger; the lives of 
many unhappy perſons}: wha! may be in an 
il Rats: of health, or un willing to ſubmit 
e Inoeulation, and yet are unable to avdid 
*/;the infection; and that ie is improper, on 
account of the miſerabie ſituation of the Lon- 
| an Pet thai habitations in cloſe alleys; 
% courts, and Janes, generally cold, dirty, 
«and in great want of neceſſaries, eyen bed- 
ding iiſell; of aſſiſtanot and care with reſpect 
0 de eahabition of medicine and — 
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ene The author adds, n 
« Objections (of Baron Dimſdale's juſt cited) 
* would be valid, did not every one of them 
„ militate infinitely leſs againſt Inoculation, 
than againſt the natural diſeaſe, che occut- 
4. rence of which that Inoculation is deſigned 
4 to Obviate. The mildneſs of the diſtemprf, 
-jn one caſe, muſt render all theſe circutn- 
lil ſtanees of much leſs conſequence t than the 
1 ſeverity of it now renders them in the | 
+5 other.” He goes on to quote the afliftance 
-which Baron Dimſdale ſuppoſes may be ob- 
[tained in the: Inoculating Hoſpital from thi | 
patients themſelves, and en this note: 
The imiſerable ſituation of the London 
poor, the cloſeneſs of their habitations, and 
-4. every” other peculiar of che city that can 
4+ tend to enhance the malignity of putrid 
«5 diſeaſes, muſt operate in favour of Inocu- 


N elatien - as all theſe circumſtances mull in- | 


«creaſe the fatality of the natural diſtem 
All which procceds upbn the erroneous 
poſition,” that che queſtion relates to che ad- 
vantages derived to the inoculated cthemſelves; 
whereas what is contended for is, chat cheſe 
ver circumſtances muſt nee o Baer 
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.of the: natural diſtemper, extended as it would 
thus be by being _ from inoculated ſub- 
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| From the nature of a os: diſeaſe, 
which can only be received once, it is appa- 
rent that the infection muſt be circumſcribed 
in its extent by ſome certain limits. This 
limitation will t take place, when all the inha- 
bitants af any city or diſtrict have paſſed 
through the diſeaſe, except children and new 
ſettlers ; for the, old ſtock of inhabitants being 
exhauſted, the infection muſt inevitably de- 
cline for want of its uſual ſupport, In this 
ſituation the infection muſt ſink very much 
beloy the number of births and ſettlers, be- 
| cauſe no other objects remain; and, according 
to the uſual progreſs of infection, only a pro- 
portion of thoſe who are liable to it will be 
infected i in one year. The mortality will be 
proportionate to the extent of infection, and 
conſequently the Bills will ſhew; a remarkable 
decline in the article 0 Small Pox. The 
beigheh of this article in the Bills, is a mani- 
feſt proof that London is not at preſent in 
this circumſtance, but ſupplies: the, diſeaſe in 
a conſiderable part from its old ſtock of in- 
habitants. This writer is however of a dif- 
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ferent opinion, and concludes; that becauſe, 
according to his calculation, the total increaſe 
of London, by births and ingreſſors, is equal 
to the number paſſing annually through in- 
fection, there remains no uninfected ſtock of 
inhabitants, and that infection is confined to 
choſe births and ingreſſors; a concluſion which, 
granting his premiſes, I have juſt ſhewn is 
impoſſible to be true, from the preſent high 
ſtate of the Small Pox mortality. If however 
this equality of the infected to the births and 
ingreſſors prevails, and ſhould continue to 
prevail, the Small Pox, in a ſeries of years, 
will be reduced to the limits before deſcribed; 
that is, whenever the infection ſhall have ſo 
accumulated, as to reach the whole inhabi- 
tants, excepting children and ſettlers; But when 
it is "conſidered, that infection ſeizes only 
ſome proportion of the uninfected, it will ap- 
pear that it is not probable this utmoſt extent 
of infection can ever be attained, unleſs by 
the aſſiſtance of art. For ſuppoſe What pro- 
portion you pleaſe of thoſe who are liable to 
it to be annually ſeized, the ſeries will. pro- 
ceed in an infinite progreſſion,” but will never 
amount to the whole original ſtock. Even 
if this ſuppoſedd ſtate were · attained, it would 
be a mere r point + Tor the number 
| | of 
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of thoſt amongſt the births aud ſettlers, who 
would! annually: eſcape infection, muſt ſoon 
accumulate Into: CER a __ uninfacted 
| enen 
03 / Bangin: des rnb next de 
which amounts to this, „ that though, in 
general, greatet taution is uſed amongſt 
the rich, than it is poſſible to uſe amoꝑgſt 
the poor in London; yet there has been, 
*. both; amattgſt rich and poor, 2 want of 
ſufficient cate c and attention / to ꝓrevent the 
contagion from ſpreading: It is difficult 
to perceive wherein the Letter. uriter's argu- 
ment is benefitted by this acknowledgment. 
I ſuch deficiency has occurred. amongſt the 
rich, it will infer the necæſſity of a. greater 
elreumſpection amongſt hem; hut Io believe 
the acuteſt teaſaner could never diſcern the 
propriety ot releaſing theapoor from all care 
in this reſpect, becauſe the rich have not been 
caroful enough. 1 Heiacknowledges: that the 
Aaron vecammends amore cireumſpoct con- 
duct, and ſeconds his recommendation-in theſe 
ehen words; Humanityidemands our 
<< Kriteſt, attention: dne every vrſpect: to the 
| Abt 8 engen were xe 
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46 natural or artificial, or indeed any other: 
« dangerous diſeaſe of a contagious nature, ia 
<« in a family, it ſhould be made known in 
« the neighbourhood; and if any convenient 
«- method of indicating: it to ſtrangers oould 
ebe thought of, it might be uſeful, by pre- 

« venting an unneceſſary; and often detrimental 
« acceſs to ſuch infected places. A bene- 
« yolerit and conſiderate perſon would not, 
jn ſuch circumſtances, ſolicit his friends to 
« yifit him, nor would he permit (as far as 
« prevention was in His power) his children 
** „ee ro vi _ of . rao 


1 were not every ſy Ns 
of mens depending upon ſome precarious 
hope, to extticate them from their difficulties, 
when every reaſonable reliance was abandoned, 
it woutt be ſurprizing that writer, capable 
of entertaiting ſerttiments ſo juſt and ſo bene- 
volent, ould, in dependence upon the dan- 
gerous and fallacious doctrine concerning the 
ſum of good and evil, undertake to defend 
a practice, which avowedly defies all pre- 
caurions, defeats the intention of making the 
diſeaſe known to the neighbourheed, by giv- 
wh n — from it, and 
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. Ky makes every reſtriction that he a im- 
pPftacticable, and conſequently uſeleſs. | 


Nor do theſe ſentiments better accord with 
the, opinion which he expreſſes in the next 
page, that ſpreading the diſeaſe amongſt. the. 
horned cattle by Inoculation might be juſtified, 

becauſe :* every man has an undoubted right. 
4 to do, what, he will with his own property, 
0 till the diſpoſal of it be taken from him 
6 by act of parliament. F: rom whence it 
appears, chat be thinks, where there is no 
act of parliament, there is no tranſgreſſion. 
I will not diſpute with him concerning the 
niceties of law ; but I muſt. have leave to re- 
member, chat there are ſuch rules of conduct as 
conſcience and natural law, << the firſt principle 
40 of which is, that no man ſhould do to ano- 
TY [ther what, he would not another ſhould do 
«to. him”... In this particular caſe of ani- 
mals, Puffendorf thus delivers the poſition of 
natural law: When they” (i. e. animals) 
without any fault of ours, and. contrary. to 
t the nature of their kind, ſpontaneouſiy 
, occaſion loſs to another, the owner ſhall 
either make good the loßß, or give up the 
* . A e be proper in 
2 | ne 


N . illa (avimalia) citra noſtram 2 et 


; contra naturam generis, ſponte commota, alteri —_ 
| erint, 
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caſes, where animals ſpontaneouſly do miſchief | 


without the conſent or knowledge, of the 
owner, {till more proper will it be when the 
owner himſelf is a party in the treſpaſs: and 
chis may be the law of England, as well as 
of reaſon and nature, for aught I know,//+ 


Baron Dimſdale, it ſeems, has given it as 
his opinion * that it would be a aii 
« tion of yay ye places as "Gould be . though 
« too populous to be included, to offer Inocula- 
„ tion to all their poor, who ſhould, be wil- 
« ling to admit of it.” And he ſubjoins a 
reference to another part of the ſame publi- 
ene in which <; collecting all the patients 
together in one houſe?” is recommended. 
The Letter- writer, omitting the reference, 
affects to be ſurprized at this, conſidering 
Baron Dimſdale- s inſuperable averſion to Ino- 
culation without general conſent. But inocu- 
lating all the poor of a pariſh, who chuſe to 
ſubmit to it, in a, ſeparate houſe, is the very 
mode of General Inoculation, which the Baron 
was contending for.. 

dederie, Dominus vel Uainuin frin, dn aniinal fe. 
dat. De'Officis'Homitis'er Elvis, Lib F776. © 
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There is an original and fundamental error 
in the conſtitution of this Society, which 
cannot be extirpated by any alteration which 
they may have lately adopted, of offering 


medals to practitioners in medicine for ino- 


culating the poor ; for it makes no difference 
to the public, whether the phyſicians to the 
Society, or apothecaries to whom they give 
medals, are the inſtruments by which the 
natural Small Pox and its conſequences are 
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The compliments which the Letter- writer 


is pleaſed to pay to his correſpondent, the 
conſulting phyſician to the inſtitution, and 


the inſinuations with Which he has attempted 
to aſperſe the character of Baron Dimſdale, 
are equally foreign to the argument, and 
prove only that he had ſome other object in 
view than the ſimple inveſtigation of truth. 
From the general tenor of his conduct and 
writings the world will form its eſtimate of 
that genfleman's character, which neither needs 
the feeble ſupport of offieious applauſe, nor 


is affected by the futile attacks of illiberal 


cenſure, The honours with which this writer 
has covered his friend will, doubtleſs, at a 


proper Os be TOs in * agree- 


4 M. Dee . . 
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able reciprocation of civility; and the reſent. 
ment which he indulges againſt the Baron, 

however unjuſt, may yet be natural. A man, 
who is awakened from amuſing dreams of 
diſcovered treaſures or ſyſtems, is naturally 
enough diſpleaſed with the interruption, and 
; may exclaim with him in Horace ; 


« Pol me occidiſtis, amici. 
I have now gone through the whole of this 


writer's argument, and I truſt it will appear 
to the reader, that although Inoculation be 


a diſcoyery, which under careful management 


may tend greatly to the public benefit, the 


neglect of precautions has already been at- 


| tended with the unhappy effect of ſpreading 
the natural diſtemper ; an effect which will 

in all probability be increafed by this pro- 
poſed method of inoculating the poor at their 
own crouded habitations, without the conſent, 
or even the knowledge of the neighbourhood ; 
and conſequently, that ſuch a mode of ino- 
culating cannot be Juſtified, either in. a po 
tical or PRONE Pont of view, _ 
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